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Notes. 


STEPHEN DUCK, 
THRESHER, POET, PARSON. 


‘THE account of Duck in the ‘D.N.B.’ is 
-good and fairly accurate as far as it goes, 
but of necessity many minor, yet interesting 
‘details are omitted, and a few new facts 
have come to light since the article was 
written. 

Duck, like eur other agricultural labourer 
-poets Clare and Bloomfield, died bereft 
-of his wits, yet for twenty-six years fortune 
favoured him. From his threshing - floor 
and wages of 4s. 6d. a week he passed to a 
‘small house in Richmond and an annuity 
of 301. a year. In turn he became keeper 
-of Merlin’s Cave at Kew, Yeoman of the 
Guard, clerk in holy orders, chaplain of a 
Dragoon Regiment, preacher at Kew Chapel, 
-and the most popular pulpit orator of his 
day; finally, he retired to the living of 
‘Byfleet, Surrey, in possession of which he 





died. In addition, he must have received 
a considerable sum for the sale of his verses. 
No wonder the disappointed parasites of 
Pope and the denizens of Grub Street poured 
out a torrent of satire, libel, parody, and 
lampoon upon the fortunate thresher. Duck, 
however, was wise enough to let all attacks 
pass without attempting to reply publicly. 
That he could reply effectively is apparent 
from a letter of his printed in the Appendix 
to Spence’s ‘Anecdotes.’ To do him justice, 
he seems neither to have been elated by the 
foolish praise of -his friends, nor irritated by 
the ridicule heaped upon him by his envious 
and disappointed competitors. His innate 
good sense and modesty appear to have 
commended him to Pope and Spence, 
who continued his lifelong friends. 

Johnson did not include Duck in his 
‘Lives of the Poets,’ although he added 
several to those ordered by the booksellers, 
among them Blackmore and Yalden, whose 
works—like Duck’s—have passed into the 
limbo of half-forgotten things. The reason 
of Johnson’s omission is, however, not far to 
seek, for in his life of Savage he remarks :— 

** Nor was it without indignation that he saw 
his proposals neglected by the Queen, who patro- 
nized Duck with uncommon ardour, and incited 
a competition among those who attended the 
Court, who should most promote his interest, 
and who should first oifer a subscription.” 

I think, however, that Duck’s name was 
under consideration for inclusion in the 
series, for a little volume of Duck’s life and 
poems in my possession has bound up in it 
several pages of MS. notes by Isaac Reed, 
together with a quantity of contemporary 
newspaper cuttings. Now we know from 
Boswell that Johnson was principally in- 
debted to Reed for the biographical facts 
used in the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ and from 
interior evidence it is clear that the notes 
were written at the time the work was in 
progress. My volume is one of those finds 
which gladden—alas! how rarely!—the 
heart of the book-hunter. Inside the cover 
is the armorial book-plate of Joseph Hasel- 
wood, of Roxburghe Club notoriety. If 
one-half of what Burton says about him is 
true, Joseph was a “‘cad ”’ of the first water. 
From him the volume appears to have 
passed into the hands of one who treasured 
it greatly. In a most beautiful script, that 
must have taken much time and pains to 
inscribe, he has set out the contents of the 
volume with additional notes of his own. 
The writer’s name has been carefully erased: 
possibly the beloved tome had to be parted 
with in the owner’s lifetime. 
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The next owner was the Rev. T. R. 
O’fflahertie, sometime Vicar of Capel, near 
Dorking. An official chronicle of Mr. O’ffla- 
hertie’s career would read as follows: 
B.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1842 ; 
deacon 1843; priest 1844; Vicar of Capel 
from 1849 till his death in 1895; but those 
who knew him tell me there was behind this 
a life worthy of record. Upon very small 
means he brought up thirteen children of 
his own, and one more whom he adopted. 
He was a most estimable and charitable 
parish priest, and in addition a zealous and 
deeply read antiquary. He copied out a 
great part of the manorial rolls of Dorking 
and other MSS. in the possession of the Duke 
of Norfolk. He communicated, I believe, a 
few papers to learned societies’ Trans- 
actions, but want of means prevented him 
from leaving any printed record of the result 
of long years of patient labour. 

To return to Reed and his notes. On the 
title-page of the ‘“ Full and Authentick 
Account”’ of Duck, the author is styled 
** J— S— Esq., Poetry Professor for the 
University of Oxford ’’ ; and Reed observes : 
“This account is very different from that 
prefixed to Stephen Duck’s Poems. It pro- 
bably was surreptitiously obtained”; but 
in a later note he says :— 

** Bishop Lowth told Mr. Nichols that this 
pamphlet was published by Mr. Spence him- 
self, and that his name was printed with the 
addn. of Esq. to it merely as a Blind to mislead 
the Publick into the idea that it appeared without 
his consent.” 

Duck’s first wife did not live to share his 
advancement; she died at Calne a few 
weeks after her husband’s poems were read 
at Windsor. In July, 1733, Duck married 
Sarah Big, the Queen’s housekeeper at Kew, 
and the bride received from her royal 
mistress “‘a purse of guineas and a fine 
gown.’ Reed records her death as happen- 
ing in 1749 at Kew, “ after a long illness ”’ ; 
but this was not the death of Sarah Big, 
of the date of which we are ignorant, but 
that of a third wife, whom Duck had married 
in 1744. Edward Young, author of ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ was also Vicar of Welwyn, 
Portland, whence he wrote to the Duchess 
of Portland on 16 Sept., 1744 :— 

‘*T blessed Mr. Stephen Duck yesterday with 
a third wife, they were pleased to come to Welwyn 
for that benediction. How long they will think 


fit to esteem such is uncertain.” 
This marriage is not mentioned in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ nor in any other biography of 
Duck that I have seen. 

Reed credits the Earl of Macclesfield, and 
not Lady Sundon, with the introduction of 





Duck to royalty. The ‘D.N.B.,’ by the 
way. has a misprint in the date of the 
reading of the poems to the Queen at 
Windsor; it should be 11 Sept., 1730, 
and not 1750. There is also a slip in the 
list of authorities at the end of the article : 
the reference to ‘N. & Q.’ should be 4 S. 
iv. 423, 549 and not 529 as printed. A 
reference to Duck not given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1 8S. x. 160, 
where the late H. T. Riiry called attention 
to the points of resemblance between a 
poem of Duck’s published in 1731, and 
Gray’s ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College’ published many years later. Mr. 
RILEY suggested what is not at all im- 
probable: that Gray saw the poem, which 
was published whilst he was at Eton, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, used and 
improved upon the ideas and phrases con- 
tained in Duck’s poem. One thing is 
certain: if Gray’s ‘Ode’ had appeared 
first, Duck would have been denounced as 
a plagiarist and imitator. 
On the death of Eusden, Duck was put 
forward for the post of Laureate. His 
enemies urged his claim with assumed 
vehemence in order to make him _ the 
more ridiculous, and at the same time 
poured out a flood of bitter satire. The 
epigram ascribed to Swift is well known, but 
perhaps the following is worth quoting :— 
Old Homer, tho’ a Bard divine, 
(If not by Fame bely’d) 

Stroll’d about Greece; old Ballads sung ; 
A Beggar liv’d and dy’d. 

Fam’d Milton too, our British Bard, 
Who as divinely wrote, 

Sung like an Angel, but in vain ; 
And dy’d not worth a Groat. 

Thrice happy DUCK! a milder fate 
Thy Genius does attend : 

Well hast thou thresh’d thy Barns and Brains, 
To make a Queen thy Friend ! 

O! may she still new Favours grant, 
And make the Laurel thine ! 

Then shall we see next New-Year’s Ode, 
By far the last outshine. 

On 19 Nov., 1730, Swift wrote to Gay :— 

** But the vogue of our honest folks here is, 
that Duck is absolutely to succeed Eusden in 
the laurel, the contention being between Concanen 
or Theobald or some other hero of the Dunciad.” 
The post, as we know, went to Cibber. 
About the same time Pope wrote to Gay :— 

‘* There may indeed be a wooden image or two. 
of poetry set up, to preserve the memory that 
there were once bards in Britain; and, like the 
giants in Guildhall, show the bulk and bad taste 
of our ancestors. At present the poor laureat 
and Stephen Duck serve for this purpose; a 
drunken sot of a parson holds for the emblem 
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of inspiration, and an honest industrious thresher 
not unaptly represents pains and labour.” 

Eusden had been dead nearly a month when 
this was written, which shows that news 
travelled slowly, or Pope was living very 
much out of the world. Whilst speaking of 
Pope—I do not think it has been suggested 
that Duck had anything to do with the 
sordid Curll comedy, yet in the Appendix 
to Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes’ is printed a letter 
from Duck giving, inter alia, an account of 
a curious interview he had at Kew with two 
strangers, one of whom turned out to be 


Curll. In the letter occurs the following 
sentence: ‘‘and so our scheme at Curll’s 
is spoiled.”” Elwin does not seem to have 


noticed this letter, although it was accessible 
enough. 

With reference to Duck’s sad end, it has 
been suggested that his ambitions were not 
satisfied, but there is nowhere in his letters 
or poems any expression upon which to 
ground such a charge; in fact, there is 
much to the contrary. The death of the 
Queen, followed by that of Pope, must have 
made a great difference to him, and he 
listened to the persuasion of Spence and 
accepted the living at Byfleet. The quiet 
life there, although much to Spence’s satis- 
faction, was hardly so to Duck, who was 
acquainted with all that was rough and 
harsh in country life, and knew nothing at 
first hand of its pleasures. The monotony 
of rural bliss must have been very trying 
after the brilliant society at Twickenham 
and the excitement of preaching to crowded 
congregations. His mind became affected ; 
he wandered away to his old haunts in 
Wiltshire, and on his way back drowned 
himself at Reading. 

One thing more, and I must draw this 
long “‘note’’ to a close. So far as I am 
aware, Duck alone among English poets 
has the honour of having his memory cele- 
brated annually. The ‘Duck feast” is 
held yearly at Great Charlton, Wilts, at 
Whitsuntide, but as there are no longer any 
flail threshers, it is taken part in by such 
agricultural labourers as are not shepherds, 
and not connected with horses or machines. 
The oldest man present wears a cap trimmed 
with ducks’ feathers, and bearing the 
figure of a thresher with a flail. The wearer 
is spoken of by the company as the ‘‘ Duck.” 
The rent of the land given by the first Lord 
Palmerston for the purpose is 2/. per year, 
and I understand that it is supplemented 
by subscription. There seem to be no 
title-deeds and no trustees, but the money 
is paid regularly to the churchwardens. 





According to a letter of Duck’s, this annual 
dinner arose in a curious way. A friend of 
Duck’s, an innkeeper, by way of congratu- 
lating him upon his good fortune, sent him 
a present of some bottled beer. Duck 
remarks that it was extremely good, and 
that he had sent half a dozen of it to Lord 
Palmerston, 
‘* who desires you will look out for as much land 
as will cost twenty guineas, and he will buy it 
and settle the income of it on Charlton Threshers- 
for ever, that they may dine at your house on 
the 30th of June every year to all generations.” 
A grandson of Stephen Duck qualified as 
a Doctor of Medicine in London, and died 
about 1850 at Illinois, U.S. His name was 
Daniel, and he had four sons, three of whom 
followed their father’s profession. All were- 
dead by 1902. FREDERIC TURNER. 





ST. MARY’S, AMERSHAM, BUCKS: 
CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTIONS. 


(See 11 S. vii. 464; viii. 23.) 


THE next twenty inscriptions are copied 
from stones situated in the south-west 
part of the churchyard :— 

59. Hannah Bunyan | widow 
this life | November 24th 1832 ; 
year of her age. 

60. M M aged 39. 

61. Obt. 24th March | 1824. 

62. 


who departed 
in the | 85th. 


ch the 30th = 181[6] 
e 84 years 
Burgiss Uxbridge 
On foot-stone :— 
SW 1810 
BW 1816 


The letters “B W” are for Benjamin 
Walker, who, according to the Parish 
Register, was buried 5 April, 1816. The 
letter ‘‘S”’ on the foot-stone is evidently a 
mistake for A, for Anne Walker was buried 
28 May, 1810. 

63. On a flat iron slab, supported by 
bricks :— 

Ann Woodbridge daughter of | James and 
Ann Rogers who departed | this life April 13 1812 
aged 57. 

In memory of | Henry Woodbridge 
departed | this life June 21 1822 aged 73. 

In memory of iow Edmonds daughter of | 
Henry and Ann Woodbridge who | departed this 
life November 18 1825 | aged 25. 

This is made by order of | Ann Smith daughter- 
of Henry and | Ann Woodbridge 1842. 

Jones 
Manufacturer 
Brick Lane St. Luke 
London 


who 
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64. Mr. John Miles | of this town Farrier | 
THe died May 17 1829 | aged 43 years. 

also of | Mrs. Ann Miles | relict of the above | 
-she died December 21 1834 | aged 50 years. 

65. Ann Midwinter |a native of Burford 
‘Oxon | faithful....of....late....Samuel Packer 


,of....aged 64 years. 
She was buried 16 Dec., 1808 (Parish 


Register). 

66. William Henry Fowler | who died October 
16 1809 |aged seven months |also of George 
‘Thomas Fowler | who died April 27 1814 aged 
‘ten months | also of Mary Fowler | who died 
January 15th 1819 | aged [eleven ?] years and | 
vnine months | Children of John and Mary Fowler. 

67. Margaret Fowler | wife of John Fowler | 
who departed this Life | March 25, 1807 | Aged 
47 Years | Also of John Fowler | who departed 
this Life | January Ist 1824 in the | 65th Year 
-of his Age. 

68. Beneath | Lies the Body of | Mrs. Sarah 
Fowler | ....who died March [8th ?] 1801. 

She was buried 13 March (Parish Register). 

69. Beneath] .... 

On foot-stone :— 
R [?] F 17 
Most probably another of the Fowler family. 

70. William Complin | who died October Ist 
1824 | Aged 62 years | An honest man is the 
noblest work of God | Also of | Fanny widow 
of the above | who died December 19th 1846 | 
aged 85 years. 

71. On an upright stone. Ilegible. 

72. Mary Penny Wife of | Thos. Penny of this 
Parish | who Departed this Life January | the 
8th 1776 Aged 58 years. 

73. To the Memory | of | Mr. Richard Evans | 
...-to | Mr. Drake.... | of Little Shardeloes 
avho died October 28 1817 | aged 50 Years. 

74. Henry Clarke | who died June the 7th 
1816 | aged 72 Years | With patience he did to the 
Lord submit | ....his will thought fit | Also of 
{| Mary Clarke | Widow of the above | Henry 
Clarke | who died September 5th 1824 |in the 
72nd Year of her age. 

75. Thomas Harvey |....September 1802 | 
Aged 71 Years. 

76. Betty wife of Thomas | Harvey of th.. 
Parish who | died December [2nd ?] | Aged 6[?]3 

ears. 

77. Mrs. Anne Moody | who died | June 25th 
1823 | Aged | Seventy nine years. 

78. Mrs. Mary Packer | who died July 19th 
1776 | Aged 64 years. 

79. Richard Sharp | who departed this life | 
February 5th 1814 | Aged 71 years. 

80. Michael Horton | who died May ye 17th 
1762 | aged 70 years. 

81. Mrs. Ann Horton | late of this Parish | 
who departed this life | the 25 day of December 
1774 | in the 64th year of her age. 

Nos. 82, 83, 84, 85, and 86 are lying behind 
a row of laurels which have been planted 
close to the south wall of the churchyard ; 
most of them are broken. 





82. Her. Lie.. the Body of | ....daugh.... 

| Sarah..... | dep..... | B.... | Also William 

Child | who died April 12 1.63 | In His 26.... 
year. 

_83. Here lies ye Body of | ....and Sarah | 
his Wife both of Wood Row | He died 1....1722 
aged 76 |She....June....171[0 ?] aged 90. 
There is more reading on this stone, but 
none legible. 

84. S. B | 1792. 

These initials and date are on a foot-store, 
and they evidently refer to Mrs. Susanna 
Batten, who was buried 6 Feb. of that year. 

85. On a very thick stone slab; part 
broken off, but the wording on the other 
portion fairly distinct. 

_eeee 123 | ....0ne Daughter by | Elizabeth 
his wife who was the | Daughter of Mr. Leonard 
Plad | Citizen & Cook of London | In memory 
of Him who was a |tender and affectionate 
Husband |She the said Elizabeth caused | this 
Tomb to be Erected. 

86. Here lyeth the Body of | Mr. Thomas 
Eeles Citizen & | Cook of London Seventh Son 
of | Mr. James Eeles of this parish. He | departed 
this Life March ye.... | in the 19 year.... 

The next three inscriptions are taken from 
the stones erected on the ground lying 
between the paths from the two western 
entrances to the churchyard, both of which 
converge towards the south porch :— 

87. John Page | late of Coleshill | who departed 
this life June 15th 1849 | aged 87. 

88. [H]e[nry] [Wing]rove | ....life | ....d 
2 Years....months | ....Wingrove | ....life | 
September....1824 | of [Coleshill]. 

89. Elizabeth wife of |Henry Wingrove | 
who departed this life | June 21st 1826 | aged 
—0 years. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


(To be continued.) 


DE QuINcCEY AND 4, YorK STREET, 
CovENT GARDEN.—In your review of Mr. 
Jacobs’s ‘Covent Garden’ (ante, p. 98) 
reference is made to De Quincey having 
written his ‘ Confessions’ at 4, York Street. 
I knew 4, York Street. both in Bohn’s time, 
and later when Bell & Daldy came into 
possession. Certainly the De Quincey por- 
tion was then a continuation of No. 4. What 
had possibly been the backyard of No. 4 
was then covered in. Underground, how- 
ever, was an ancient vaulted passage given 
over to darkness and rats, where, it was 
said, nuns were buried in the days of old! 
The De Quincey portion was a small two- 
storied building quite at the back, and it 
was also at the back of the then Atheneum 
office, but not accessible from there. It 
was accessible only from 4, York Street. 
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- One entered at 4, York Street, and passed 
through the front part to the roofed-in back 
part, which was lighted by skylights. From 
there a few wooden steps led up to the 
ground floor of the De Quincey building. 
On the first floor were two small rooms, one 
much smaller than the other. The larger 
room was said to be the ‘ Confessions ’ room. 
The whole front of the fireplace was movable, 
and at the back of it was a very small hiding- 
place. The underground, vaulted passage 
already mentioned was reached from the 
ground floor of the De Quincey building. 
A door on the first floor opened on to the 
leads of the roofed-in back part of No. 4. 
The whole of the back part, including the 
De Quincey building, was pulled down later, 
and the vaulted, underground passage taken 
away to make room for the basement of the 
new building then erected. 

HENRY RAYMENT. 


OLDHAM ELECTION, 1832, AND JOHN 
Bricut. (See 11 S. vii. 519.)—The author 
of ‘ The Life and Letters of William Cobbett ’ 
has made a rather curious error in stating 
that John Bright was a candidate for Oldham 
in 1832, when he was just 21 years old. The 
candidate who has been mistaken for his 
better-known namesake was, according to 
‘The Parliamentary Poll Book,’ B. Hey- 
wood Bright. John Bright does not appear 
to have contested a Parliamentary election 
until 5 April, 1843, when he was defeated at 
Durham. On 26 July of the same year he 
was returned on the unseating of his oppo- 
nent. F. W. Reap. 


DRAGoNBY: A NEW Prace-Name.—The 
following note by J. C. H. in The Yorkshire 
Weekly Post, 28 June, 1913, is worth pre- 
servation in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

‘‘The erection of some new ironworks in an 
outlying part of the parish of Roxby-cum-Risby, 
North Lincolnshire, has led to the building of a 
considerable number of houses for the iron- 
workers, all of which have been built within the 
last eighteen months, and so will not be recorded 
in the Census of 1911. A new hamlet, therefore, 
has arisen, and has been named Dragonby, on 
account of the peculiar geological formation of 
the ground, which ‘ consists of a mass of calcareous 
tufa deposited by a petrifying spring trickling out 
of the limestone rocks,’ whilst on the rock side 
there appears a monster resembling a dragon in 
shape, hence the Dragonby. ‘The site of the new 
hamlet has for many years been called ‘ Sunken 
Church ’ field, owing to a tradition of a church, 
belonging to one of the monasteries, having been 
buried by a landslip.”’ 


The sunken church is referred to in ‘ The 
Diary of Abraham de la Pryme,’ 1696 (Sur- 
tees Society, liv. 106). F. H. C. 





** FELIX QUEM FACIUNT ALIENA PERICULA. 
cautum.” (See 11 S. vii. 146.)—There is a 
still earlier instance of this metrical proverb: 
than that given at the above reference. Sec: 
Luard’s edition of ‘ Matthzi Parisiensis, 
Monachi Sancti Albani, Chronica Majora,’ 
Rolls Series, iii. 260, where, under A.D. 1233, 
Paris inserts the following quotations in- 
Roger of Wendover’s Chronicle :— 

** Rumor de veteri faciet ventura timeri ; 

Cras poterunt fieri turpia sicut heri. 
Et alius sapiens : 
Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum.’”: 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


SouTHEY’s QUARTER - Boys.—It may in- 
terest your readers to know that the quarter-- 
boys of Christ Church, Broad Street, Bristol,. 
have been restored to their old use. They 
are armoured warriors with battleaxes, and 
were made by James Paty in 1728. They 
were on the former church tower until it was 
demolished in 1786, to be succeeded by the 
present building, at the laying of whose 
foundation-stone Southey was present with 
his father, a churchwarden, who carried on 
business in Wine Street close by. Writing 
to his friend Bedford on 6 March, 1806, 
Southey thus refers to the quarter- boys at 
the Christ Church of his boyhood :—’ 

‘“‘There were quarter-boys to this old church 
clock, as at St. Dunstan, and I have many a time 
stopt with my satchel on my back to see them 
strike. My father had a great love for these poor 
quarter-boys, who had regulated all his move- 
ments for about twenty years; and when the 
church was rebuilt, offered to subscribe largely to 
their re-establishment ; but the Wine Streeters 
had no taste for the arts, and no feeling for old 
friends, and God knows what became of the poor 
fellows.” 

Recently they passed by bequest of the 
late Mr. W. J. Braikenbridge into the pos- 
session of the Corporation, who have lent 
them in perpetuity to Christ Church, where 
a@ new clock to work them has been erected. 
The clock and quarter- boys were dedicated 
on Saturday, 28 June, and the Lord Mayor 
started them. 

It is stated that there were figures outside 
Christ Church quite 400 years ago, and that 
the first building on the site was probably 
a Saxon church. CHARLES WELLS. 

134, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 


‘* SUPERSUBSTANTIAL.’’—Whitney’s ‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary’ defines this adjective 
and its Low-Latin prototype supersub- 
stantialis, sc. panis, as an imperfect trans- 
lation of Gr. émiovoios, sc. apros, bread 
“‘ sufficient for the day ”’ or “‘ for the coming 
day ” (“daily bread”’), cf, Matt. vi.11. But 
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considering that this Vulgate Latin version 
of the Greek original found in the Lord’s 
Prayer is erroneous and wrongly applied 
as an equivalent instead of quotidianus, 
it seems to be worth noting that an attempt 
at introducing the term “ supersubstantial ” 
in the English version of Matt. vi. 11, in 


the place of “‘ daily ’’ (as recently made in a | 35 1 1 
: | hairs sewn on the child’s vest. 


new translation of the Gospel for the use of 
the Roman Catholic Communion), must be 
rejected as contrary to the context, and 
exegetically untenable. VERAX. 


CAFFRES AND CAFFRARIA.—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
quotes Hakluyt (1599) for ‘“‘ Cafraria ”’ 
and the ‘“ Cafars,” but has nothing between 
this and 1731, when Medley, in Kolben’s 
“Cape otf Good Hope,’ distinguishes the 
€afires from the Hottentots. The follow- 
ing intermediate quotation is of interest. 
I take it from a curious book, without a 
publisher’s name, entitled ‘The Finishing 
Stroke,’ pp. 239, issued in 1711, of which 

p- 125-239 are separately entitled ‘A 

attle Royal between Three Cocks of the 
Game, Mr. Higden, [Mr.] Hoadly, [Mr.] 
Hottentote, As to the State of Nature and 
of Government.’ It is an attack on Ben- 
jamin: Hoadly, at the time Rector of Streat- 
ham; and the Hottentot comes in with 
effect, describing the principles of govern- 
ment as he understands them. Here is 
the passage (p. 161) :— 

“Hoad. Then I am _ finely Cheated! I 
thought my self Secure of you Hottentotes for 
my Independent State. But what are you ? 
What Account do you give us of your Country ? 

** Hott. We are known by the Name of Cafri, 
which in our Language signifies Lawless, not 
that we are without Government (as you Fancy) 
but without Laws as checks upon our Kings, 
who Determine ail our Controversies as they 
think fit. Our Country is called Cafraria, and 
Divided into many Colinies or Kingdoms, which 
extend over a great part of Africa about Six 
Hundred Miles. The most Burdarous sort of 
as are those about the Cape of Good Hope, who 
only are known to the English, who call in there 
in their Voyages to the East Indies. But we 
have no Commerce with you, so you know little 
of us. But you give us the Name of Hottentotes, 
from the Word Hottentote, which we Repeat 
-often in our Dances every New Moon.” 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


TEETHING.—The following folk-lore item 
comes from The Child’s Guardian, organ 
of the R.S.P.C.C., for. June, 1913 :— 

“A countrywoman received from a children’s 
home a baby to take care of. This woman had 
had five children, who were all dead. She did 
not receive any money with this two-year-old 
baby, which was found to be badly neglected. 





‘The inspector called to investigate the case, 
and....the woman gave him one of her secrets 
in the successful bringing up of children. 

“She said, ‘ You need never give a child any 
powders when it is teething. All you have to 
do is to get some hairs from a mare, horse, or 
donkey, and sew them in on the left shoulder 
of the child’s clothing the same as you see he 
is wearing now.’ With this she showed him the 
‘You must 
let a man get the hair for a female child, and a 
woman must get it for a male child.’ ” 


Sr. SwitTHIn. 
EMPRESS AS A SURNAME. — Nannette 
Empress, Road Town, Tortola, received 


compensation from the Slaves Commis- 
sioners in 1836 (P.R.O., 1564, claim 2). I 
wonder whether “‘ Duchess ”’ and “‘ Empress ” 
may not have been the nicknames of slaves 
who were ultimately freed, and who used the 


nickname as @ surname. 
J. M. BuLtocg. 





Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ANNE, COUNTESS OF DoRSET, PEMBROKE, 
AND MontcomMEery.—I should be very 
grateful if any of your readers could furnish 
me with information concerning the vanished 
Diary of Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery. Lady 
Anne kept many diaries, records, and 
summaries of events, but this particular 
day-book must have been a monumental 
work, probably of many volumes, for it is 
said that she took it everywhere with her, 
and entered in it every minutest detail, 
even as to when she cut her hair and nails. 
Tradition has it that her grandson Thomas, 
sixth Earl of Thanet (who died in 1729), had 
the Diary destroyed; but if so, at least one 
copy must have been made first, for it was 
quoted by many authors for more than a 
hundred years later. 

There may, of course, have been several 
diaries of different periods. William Seward, 
in his ‘ Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons,’ 
published in 1799, gives a long extract from 
one dealing with the year 1603, which I know 
of no reason to suppose unauthentic ; while 
further quotations from ‘‘ a MS. Day Book 
of the Countess of Pembroke ”’ during the last 
year of her life, 1675, were contributed to 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. ii. 4, only some sixty years 
ago. Is it possible that this Day Book is 
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still in existence and could be seen ? I find 
allusions also to a MS. Life of the Countess 
by her secretary (Mr. George Sedgwick) ; 
but this, too, I have been unable to trace. 

The “three enormous volumes folio,”’ of 
which John Baynes wrote to a friend in 1785 
(see ‘N. & Q.,’ 18. xii. 2), are now in the 
possession of Lord Hothfield, who has kindly 
permitted the writer to inspect them. 
Together with many legal papers, grants, 
charters, &c., and carefully drawn out pedi- 
grees, these contain merely the original of the 
*Summary’ of Lady Anne’s life and the lives 
of her parents and ancestors compiled by 
her, of which a copy may be seen among the 
Harleian MSS. at the British Museum. But 
this is not the Diary, and deals more with 
the past records of her family and the more 
important events of her own years than with 
the intimate private details of her everyday 
life. (Miss) B. C. Harpy. 

24, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 

[See also 1 S. i. 28, 119, 154; vii. 154, 24535 
3S. iii. 329; 458. viii. 418.] 


Linsry-Wootsry.—The following verse 
is said to occur in an old hymn-book, as part 
of a hymn :— 

In whatsoever things we do 
We are inclined to sin in ; 
It was forbid the chosen Jew 
To mix his wool with linen. 
I should be much indebted to any reader 
who could direct me to the source. 
WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Recrors oF Mary Tavy, Drevon.—In- 
formation is sought as to any of the following 
Rectors of Mary Tavy at the dates shown :— 
- Thomas Preston. 

- Thomas Preston. 
. Henry Pengelly. 
. Henry Bradford. 
. James Dyer. 
- William Bradford. 
. Richard Buller. 
Please reply direct. 
T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 
78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


““EOWESTRE”: ‘‘ YousTERS.’’ —I read 
{11 S. vii. 501) that Cowestre is O.E. for 
*‘ sheepfold.” Will some philologist tell me 
whether “‘ Ewester ”’ or ‘“‘ Yousters,”’ the name 
of a farm in the Isle of Axholme, Lincoln- 
shire, is a form of this word ? 

The North Lincolnshire pronunciation of 
“ewe” is yoh, the vowel-sound being pro- 
duced far back against the roof of the mouth, 
or at times against the middle, never near 
the teeth. I am informed that the yow of 
““ Yousters ”? has the same sound. 

E. W. E. 
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AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED. —I 
should be glad to learn the name of the 
author of the following :— 

Wisdom and knowledge, far from being one, 
have oft-times no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
in minds replete with thoughts of other men, 
wisdom in minds attentive to their own. Know- 
ledge, the mass out of which wisdom builds, till 
squared and fitted to its place does but encum- 
ber its possessor. 

G. A. WooprRorre PHILLIPS. 


“THE FivE Wovunps.’’—During excava- 
tions at Roche Abbey, South Yorkshire, an 
incised memorial slab was uncovered in the 
nave bearing “an inscription, with hands 
and feet, and a pierced heart in the centre.” 

Can your correspondents refer to any 
other specimens of this device, either in 
stone or painted glass ? I have some recol- 
lection of instances of the latter. 

F. Re F. 


Dr Grey: HENRY DE GREY OF THUR- 
ROCK IN Essex, TEMP. RicHarD I.—He had 
a son, John de Grey, who in the books of 
the peerage is said to have married Joan, 
widow of Pauline (?) Pevre. I have a note 
that he wedded Emma, dau. and heiress of 
Geoffrey de Glanville. Can any reader say 
which is right ? This Sir Henry is likewise 
shown to be the grandson of Auchitel de 
Grey, who had lordships in the counties of 
Oxford and Berks at the Domesday Survey, 
made 1085 to 1086. Now, as Auchitel’s 
father-in-law, Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of 
Devon, died in 1155—and in point of time 
the dates do not exactly tally—I am con- 
strained to express a doubt whether this is 
the Auchitel de Grey mentioned in the general 
survey. There must be another person of 
the same name, in a higher degree, in the 
pedigree, and several generations wanting 
betwixt the “ peerage’? Auchitel and John, 
Lord de Grey, only son of Rollo or Fulbert, 
Chamberlain to the Duke of Normandy, who 
gave him asa present the castle and lands 
of Croy in Picardy, whence sprung the name 
de Croy, subsequently de Grey. 

PatTRIcK GRAY. 





Dundee. 


Worps AND TuNES WANTED. — Will 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me 
where to find (1) the rest of the words and 
the tune of a lyric which ends “ She’s off 
with the raggle-taggle gypsies, oh!’ (2) the 
words and tune of ‘ Caradoc’s Hunt’ ? 

These two lyrics are mentioned on pp. 126 
and 256 respectively of ‘ The Icknield Way,’ 
by E. Thomas (Constable & Co., 1913). 

H. K. Sr. J. S. 
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ARTHUR ONSLOW: SEYMOoUR.—In Child- 
wall Church, co. Lanc., there is a hatchment 
bearing the arms of Onslow (Argent, a fesse 
gules between six Cornish choughs proper) 
impaling Seymour (Or, on a pile gules, 
between six fleurs-de-lis azure, three lions 
passant guardant of the field). The sinister 
side is sable, and therefore it was put up on 
or after the wife’s death. 

Arthur Onslow of Childwall died there on 
26 Oct., 1807, aged 80, and administration 
was granted on 27 May, 1808, at Chester, 
to his son and only child, Arthur Onslow, 
serjeant-at-law, of the Middle Temple, who 
was created King’s Serjeant in 1800. It is 
desired to identify the wife who bore the 
Seymour coat. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1807, part ii. 
p- 1081, in an obituary notice of the de- 
ceased, who was Collector of Customs of the 
Port of Liverpool from 1785, states that he 
was the representative of the eldest branch 
of the ancient family of Onslow in Shrop- 
shire, from a younger branch of which the 
Earl of Onslow was descended. 

R. 8. B. 


Fonts: WARGRAVE - ON - THAMES. — Can 
any reader give any details of the two fonts 
in the churchyard of Wargrave? One is 
near an entrance to the graveyard, and 
another in an obscure corner. One, the 
older, is evidently of great antiquity, and is 
built up on a base of masonry; the other 
is in good order. The books state they are 
Norman and Perpendicular. I always regret 
to see these venerable sacred relics turned 
into flower-vases, the use to which I recently 
found these two apparently now put. I was 
unable to inspect the present font in use, 
the church being locked, but am told it is 
modern. The Perpendicular font, relegated 
to the graveyard, appears quite fit for the 
church. INQUIRER. 


Lacis on Frret-Work.—Can any reader 
give me information as to the underlying idea 
of lacis or filet-work? It is a medieval in- 
vention, and designs are mostly heraldic or 
geometric: symbolical beasts, and later 
on fruit and flowers. The designs are darned 
on a hand-netted ground. So difficult is it 
to “‘carry”’ one’s thread correctly that I 
have invented diagrams showing how to do 
the work, and from the marvellous way in 
which one is able to follow the intricacies of 
a maze, I feel sure that some (to me un- 
known) problem was at the root of this 
work. The different designs have holes in 
them ; for instance, a lion or stag, bird or 





dragon, will have variously shaped holes 
in his body, and the difficulty consists in 
deciding which way to go when one gets to 
each hole. I arrive at it by repeatedly 
trying, but I feel sure that the whole scheme 
of the work had a key in those far-off days, 
when we know people were fond of problems. 
It is almost, if not quite the earliest form of 
lace, and the threads cross each other as in 
darning, or in weaving of linen. We have 
old pattern-books (Vinciolo and many 
others), but no literature. The old Celtic 
interlacings are very similar. CaRITA. 


BAtuaD oF ‘‘ BoLDHANG’EM.’’—I wonder 
if any of your readers have met with a ballad 
about ‘‘ Boldhang’em.” A servant from 
Essex used to sing it to me about 1850, and 
it made a great impression upon me, but 
I can remember only a few scraps. The 
characters were Boldhang’em, a lady and 
her baby and its nurse. Boldhang’em and 
the nurse are in league to kill the lady 
and child. The ballad opens thus, the lady 
speaking :— 

Who cares for Boldhang’em or any of his men 

When my doors are all fastened and my windows 
pinnéd in ? 

Night comes, and the wicked nurse pinches 

the baby downstairs and makes it cry. She 

then calls out :— 

O lady, O lady, why don’t you come down ? 

The lady answers :— 

How can I come down in the dead of the night, 

No fire a-burning, no candle alight ? ° 

The child continues to ery, and the lady 

comes down to find Boldhang’em and the 

nurse, the former with a dagger and bowl. 

Boldhang’em tells the lady he has come “ to 

drink her heart’s blood.” She pleads in 

vain for mercy, and both mother and child 

are killed. 

All else that I remember are the last three 
lines :— 

Boldhang’em shall be hung on a gallows so high, 
And the nurse shall be burnt in a fire close by, 
While the lady and the baby lie dead on the 
ground. 
The ballad is clearly very old. 
A. McDowa Lt. 


WATER-COLOUR BY JOSEPH JOHN JENKINS, 
1838.—I shall be glad if any one can inform 
me as to the subject of a water-colour draw- 
ing by J. J. Jenkins (1811-85), who was 
secretary of the Old Water-Colour Society 
from 1854 to 1864. It bears the artist’s 
signature, with date 1838, and represents 
the interior of an old-fashioned square pew 
in an old church, with two figures, male 
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and female, the former making what is 
apparently an impassioned appeal to his 
companion, who looks demurely down. 
The costume is of the quite Early Victorian, 
the lady wearing what I believe was known 
as a ‘Queen Adelaide’’ bonnet, and the 
pew is furnished with two high ‘“ bass” 
hassocks. It looks like an incident out of 
Dickens, but I cannot find one in his works 
published to date of the drawing. Sugges- 
tions as to a probable literary source will 
be welcome. B 


RuxtTon.—I desire to learn if any of the 
family of George Frederick Ruxton, traveller 
and author of ‘ Life in the Far West ’ (1848), 
who died at St. Louis, Mo., in 1848, survive. 
I am particularly desirous of obtaining a 
portrait of him. WILLIAM ABBATT, 

410, East 32d Street, New York. 


‘THE MARLEYPINS,’’ SHOREHAM.—In the 
High Street of New Shoreham, Sussex, is an 
ancient Gothic building of flint and stone 
called “The Marleypins.”* In the year 1347 
it was spelt Malduppine; in 1479 Maldup- 
pynne; and in 1489, 1496, and 1500, 
Malappynnys. 

If any clue to the derivation of this word 
can be suggested, it will be a favour, as 
the matter is one of historical interest. The 
original probably comes from Normandy 
or the Channel Islands, as in early days the 
trade and intercourse between these countries 
and Shoreham were considerable. 

R. P. H. 


‘Our Nationa Statuss’: ‘ THE SATuR- 
DAY MaGazine.’ —In this periodical for 
1832 and 1833 a series of articles appeared 
on ‘Our National Statues.’ I should be 
obliged if any one could furnish informa- 
tion about these, with the dates of the 
numbers and particulars of any illustrations 
to the series. J. ARDAGH. 


WARWICKSHIRE QUERIES.—Could any of 
your readers give me the birth-date of 
Sir Henry Goodyere (or Goodere), born, I 
believe, at Monks’ Kirby, Warwickshire ; 
also any information—especially birth-date 
—concerning Sir Aston Cockayne (or Cok- 
ayne) ? 

Did John Heminge or Cundall write 
any verse? Were they of Warwickshire ? 
Was W. Heminge, the son of John 
Heminge, born in this county ? 

Any information would be gratefully 
received by C. H. Pootr, LL.D. 

Lytham, Lancs. - 





Ciovet.—In Gray’s ‘ Shakespeare Verses ’ 
there occurs the line :— 

So York shall taste what Clouet never knew. 
Who or what is Clouet ? Mr. Gosse gives 
no explanation. C. RAINES. 





Replies. 


PANTHERA. 
(11 S. v. 91, 177.*) 


To the references given by Mr. STRACHAN 
to the name and story of Panthera might 
be added Keim, ‘ Jesus of Nazara,’ trans, 
by A. Ransom, 1873, ii. 77, and Baring- 
Gould, ‘ Lost and Hostile Gospels,’ 1874, 

48 ff. An etymology proposed by 
Strauss for the Pantira (or Pandira) of the 
Talmud was wev@epds, derived, he thought, 
from some Greek genealogy in which Joseph 
was described as “son-in-law” of Heli. 
But it hardly admits of doubt that this name 
in the Jewish writings, in Celsus, and in 
Prof. Deissmann’s inscription is identical 
with the cognomen Panthera, which Pliny 
(‘H. N.,’ viii. 17, 64) states to have been 
first borne amongst the Romans by Cn. 
Aufidius, who had carried in the popular 
assembly alaw permitting the importation of 
leopards from Africa. Idév@np, the name 
given to the animal by the Greeks, is thought 
by Prof. Skeat, as Mr. StRaAcHAN points 
out, to be foreign to their language. He 
suggests (‘Etym. Dict.,’ s.v.) as a possible 
source the Sanskrit and Pali punddrika, the 
white lotus flower, but also the name of the 
elephant of the S.E. quarter, and, again, 
one of the numerous names of the tiger. 
The principal objection to this derivation 
is that the word would be then a solitary 
example of the Greek @ corresponding to 
the Sanskrit lingual d, so that it may, 
perhaps, be permissible to suggest an alter- 
native one. 

The leopard, like the lion, was sacred 
to the Great Mother Goddess of Asia Minor, 
whom, as Cybele of Pessinus, leopardesses 
nursed when, in infancy, she was exposed 
on the mountain whence she took her name 
(Diod. Sic., iii. 58), and in sculptures the 
animal appears as her attendant, and, 
dog-like, ‘“‘lolls its fawning tongue.” It 





* Since contributing a note on the names Bar 
Abbas and Bar Pantera or Panthera (11 S. vii. 
381) the writer of this reply has had his attention 
drawn to the above prior references, which had 


.' previously escaped his notice. 
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was sacred to her also in her Ephesian form 
of Artemis, to Athene and to Dionysus; and 
the Egyptian priests wore its skin as a 
ceremonial vestment.* The chita appears 
to have been domesticated in Western Asia 
at a very early period; according to Sir 
William Jones, its employment in hunting 
dates from B.c. 865, under the Persian king 
Hushing. The leopard we may then sup- 
pose to have been in a remote age the totem 
of some influential tribe of Aryan speech in 
Phrygia or Mitanni, as it is to-day of hill- 
men in Formosa, who keep it caged in their 
villages. Might we not then accept Strauss’s 
above-mentioned derivation, applying it, 
however, not to the name of the Talmudic 
personage, but to that of the animal ? These 
tribesmen would certainly speak of their 
totem leopard as their “ relation,’ using 
some word allied to revOepds (the Sanskrit 
and Pali bdndhu, -o, perhaps the Latin 


af-fin-is), which their Greek neighbours 
wrote, probably incorrectly, as advOnp, 


and thus made it a seeming compound of 
two genuine Greek words. So to-day (to 
take one instance of a universal custom 
among totemistic peoples) the tribesmen 
inhabiting the shores of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria will reproachfully exclaim, when 
any one has slaughtered their totem animal, 
“You have killed our father! You have 
killed our brother ! ” 

Another suggestion has been made regard- 
ing the Pandira of Jewish writings—that 
it might be a variant or corruption of 
pandira, which appears in a Talmudic list 
of a shepherd’s belongings, and which Bux- 
torf explains as meaning ‘“ scourge ”’ (flagel- 
lum), though he also suggests that it might 
mean a musical instrument, an explanation 
adopted by later lexicographers.t By a 





* See the chapter on the panther in Otto 
Keller’s | most learned and _ interesting work 
‘Tiere des classischen Alterthums,’ Innsbruck, 
1887, and in his lately published ‘ Antike Tier- 
welt,’ Leipzig, 1912. 

+ May we not regard the terms of kinship, 
Father, Brother, Father-in-law, used as epithets 
of Deity in Hebrew names, e.g. Abhram, A‘hiiah, 
‘Hamutal, as survivals from the totemic stage of 
culture ? 


t J. Levy, ‘ Neuhebr. u. Chald. Wérterbuch,’ 
and M. Jastrow, ‘ Dict. of the Targumim,’ identify 
it with the three-stringed lute (Gr. ravdoipa). 
Could some reminiscence of the word in this sense 
have helped to originate the symbolism of the 
Catacombs, where Christ is depicted as Orpheus, 
who charmed the beasts and brought up the 
dead from Hades— 


Threicia fretus cithera fidibusque canoris ? 
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strange chance, however, the word "ABdns— 
identical in spelling with the other native 
name of the Sidonian soldier, Abdes Pantera, 
whose epitaph is discussed in Prof. A. Deiss- 
mann’s book ‘ Light from the Ancient East’ 
(the New Testament illustrated by recently 
discovered texts), trans. by L. R. M. Strachan, 
M.A., Hodder & Stoughton, 1910 (see 11 S. 
vii. 381)—is also explained as “‘ scourge ” 
(¢payyéAXov) by Hesychius, who found it 
in some work, since lost, of the Ephesian 
satirist Hipponax. This writer would be 
well known to Jews who had received a Greek 
education, and the passages in which he ridi- 
culed the heathen gods, and in one of which 
the word may have occurred, would be par- 
ticularly welcome to them. The opponents 
of Jesus, accepting the story that his father 
was named Abdes, might mockingly call him 
‘son of a scourge ”’ (cf. John ii. 14, 15). 


Perhaps a few additional remarks may be 
permitted on the name Barabbas, which, it 
has been suggested (11 S. vii. 381), may 
have been originally Barabdas. The Freer 
text* has the reading Barnabas instead of 
Barabbas in Mark xv. 7,11, and in the latter 
verse has the support of the Sahidic version, 
a variation which shows the uncertainty of 
the traditional spelling. Lightfoot describes 
the name Barabba as “nomen apud 
Talmud. usitatissimum,”’ but cites no instance 
in which the patronymic appears without 
a personal name prefixed. The insertion 
of the personal name Jesus before Barabbas 
in Matt. xxvii. 16, 17, is imperatively re- 
quired by the context; and the 6 Aeydpevos 
of Mark xv. 7 points strongly in the same 
direction. The scribe of the famous Vatican 
Codex, supposed to be one of _ those 
written at Cesarea by order of Con- 
stantine, evidently had it in his archetype 
of Matt., l.c., for, while he omitted "Inaotv 
in both verses, he allowed the tell-tale rdv 
to remain in verse 17. (See Mr. F. C. Burkitt’s 
note, ‘Encycl. Bibl.,’ c. 4990.) Origens’ 
expressions clearly imply that in his day 
most copies had the reading,t and such a 
result could scarcely be due, as Tregelles 
maintained, to a scribe’s blunder. Amongst 
the distinguished scholars who think the 





* ‘The Freer N.T. Facsimile,’ edited by H. A. 
Sanders, New York, 1913. 

+ This is not generally recognized. Even in 
Sir Fred. Kenyon’s excellent ‘ Handbook to the 
Textual Criticism of the N.T.,’ 2nd ed., p. 155, 
it is merely stated that the reading ‘‘ Jesus B.’’ was 
found in “‘ ....some manuscripts mentioned by 
Origen.” 
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reading genuine may be mentioned Fritzsche, 
Rink, Olshausen, De Wette, Bleek, Sepp, 
Ewald, Weiss, A. Schweizer, Tischendorf, 
Keim, and Trench. The last-named devotes 
several pages (295 ff.) of his ‘Studies in the 
Gospels’ to its support. That the name of the 
mock king ‘‘ Karabas ”’ in Philo (‘ In Flace.,’ 6) 
had originally B, and not K, for its initial 
is rendered probable by the frequent con- 
fusion between the two letters in the oldest 
uncial MSS.; in the Vatican Codex it is 
almost impossible to distinguish them, and 
in the printed text (as given by Migne, 
* Patr. Gr.,’ xevii. 915) of Andreas Cretensis, 
‘In Circume. Dom.,’ the very title we are 
discussing—applied by this writer, however, 
not to Jesus, but to his great-grandfather— 
appears as Kaprav@jp, The surname “ Kan- 
thera,”’ borne, according to Josephus (‘ A. J.,’ 
xix. 6, 2), by Simon, son of Boethus, whom 
‘Agrippa appointed to succeed Theophilus 
in the high-priesthood, might thus be a cor- 
ruption of Banthera, a possible dialectal 
variant of Panthera, which would then 
appear in use as a surname among the Jews 
themselves in early N.T. times. 

Corrigendum (11 8. vii. 381, col. 2, 1. 27 
from foot).—For “ Sinaitic, Syriac,” read 
Sinaitic-Syriac, the reference being, of course, 
to the text edited by Mrs. Smith Lewis in 
1894 as ‘The Syriac Gospels from the 
Sinaitic Palimpsest.’ 

Jno. MacCartuy. 





THE MARQUESSATE OF LINCOLNSHIRE (11 
8. viii. 46).—It is not stated by Mr. G. H. 
WHITE on what authority he bases his 
rather startling final sentence :— 

“Tf the earldom is of the county of Lincoln, 
it is even possible that the validity of the mar- 
quessate might be technically impugned.” 

The question of the legality of different 
peerages of the same denomination was 
much discussed in the Norfolk Peerage 
Case, but the utmost that was claimed 
was that there could not be two earldoms 
of the same county. This proposition, 
though not directly dealt with in the judg- 
ments, was inferentially decided not to be 
law; but, even if it were good law, it would 
give no support to the quite different pro- 
position that there cannot be an earldom 
and a marquessate of the same county. 

In the Norfolk case, decided in 1906. 
Lord Mowbray petitioned for a writ of 
summons as senior coheir to the Earldom 
of Norfolk, conferred upon Thomas de 
Brotherton in 1312. Hugh le Bygod was 





created Earl of Norfolk in 1135, and the 
title descended to Roger le Bygod, the fifth 
earl. This Roger had no issue, and (to 
spite his brother John, it is said) purported 
to surrender the earldom to the Crown in 
1302, taking a new grant to himself and 
the heirs of his body. On the assumption 
that this transaction was valid, the earldom 
reverted to the Crown on Roger’s death 
in 1306, and in 1312 it was conferred on 
Thomas de Brotherton. It was decided 
that the surrender in 1302 was void, and 
that there never was a good grant of an 
earldom to Thomas de Brotherton. The 
terms in which this decision was expressed 
show that the noble and learned lords who 
decided the case did not doubt that there 
might be two or more earldoms of the same 
denomination, and a fortiori that there 
might be two or more peerages of the same 
denomination and different degrees. The 
following extracts are taken from the 
report in [1907] A. C. 10. There is a much 
fuller report printed by order of the House 
of Lords, but not published. 

The Earl of Halsbury pointed out that 
Lord Mowbray admitted that he was not 
the heir to the Bygod earldom, 

**but has to rely on a surrender of the earldom 
to the king in 1302, anda grant in 1312 to Thomas 
de Brotherton of the earldom so surrendered.” 

Lord Ashbourne said :— 

“The earldom that was granted to Thomas de 
Brotherton in 1312 was the earldom that had been 
held by Roger le Bygod and had been surrendered 
by him to King Edward I. in 1302. The sug- 
gestion made—not very strenuously—in argu- 
ment, that the charter might be regarded as con- 
ferring a new and independent Earldom of Norfolk 
on Thomas de Brotherton, apart from the Bygod 
earldom, cannot, I think, be maintained on any 
fair construction of that document.” 

Lord Davey is to the same effect :— 

‘““ Now, my Lords, there cannot, I think, be 
any doubt about the construction of the charter 
of Edward II. in 1312. The terms of that charter, 
which have been read by my noble and learned 
friend beside me [Lord Ashbourne], are plain 
and unambiguous. It is therefore Bygod’s 
earldom which Bygod had purported to surrender 
into the king’s hands that the king purported to 
grant to Thomas de Brotherton. It was not, and 
did not operate as, a new creation of a new 
earldom.” 

The point of all these judgments is the 
same. There never had been a valid sur- 
render of the Bygod earldom; therefore 
the king could not grant that earldom to 
another family. If there had been “a 
new creation of anew earldom,” even though 
the Bygod earldom still existed, it would 
have been a good grant, and Lord Mowbray 
could have claimed under it. If there 
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cannot at the same time be two earldoms 
of the same denomination, it would be point- 
less to insist on Thomas de Brotherton’s 
earldom being the same as the Bygod 
earldom. In that case the king could not, 
so long as the Bygod earldom existed, 
grant any Earldom of Norfolk to any one; 
and on this ground the case would un- 
doubtedly have been decided. 

It is only fair to refer to two passages 
which might be supposed to favour the 
opposite theory. Near the end of his 
judgment Lord Halsbury used the expres- 
sion, “‘ even if it had been possible to create 
two earldoms for the same county.”’ Lord 
Davey, immediately following the passage 
quoted above, said :— 

“Indeed, it may be doubted whether, having 

regard to the original conception of an earldom 
as an office, the lawyers of that day would have 
admitted the possibility of there being two earls 
of the same county.” 
Lord Davey expressly limits his statement 
to what ‘‘ the lawyers of that day ”’ might 
have thought. This very case shows that 
their opinion would not be binding now, 
because everybody admits that they held 
that there could be a valid surrender of 
a peerage, the impossibility of which is the 
foundation of the judgment. Lord Hals- 
bury’s remark may mean no more, and in 
any case is balanced by his suggestion to 
counsel, ‘“‘It is quite possible that there 
might be two Earldoms of Norfolk,’ to 
which counsel replied, ‘‘ Yes, it is quite 
possible” (Official Report, p. 4). 

On the whole, it is submitted that the 
true view is that expressed in Lord Mow- 
bray’s Supplementary Case, p. 32 :— 

*“The Crown can create—and there is nothing 
to prevent it—fifty Earls of Norfolk by successive 
Patents on successive days.” 

If this be so with regard to the somewhat 
special dignity of an earl, it cannot be other- 
wise in the case of dignities generally. 

F. W. Reap. 


We are not authorized to conclude that 
the earldom itself existed in the times before 
the Conquest, but we find that the claims 
of inheritance to the dignity of Earl of 
Lincoln were derived originally from Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. Camden, it is true, com- 
mences his enumeration of the Earls of 
Lincolnshire with the Saxons Egga and 
Morcar, the former of whom, he says, 
flourished in the year 716, and the latter 
he describes as the maternal uncle of 
William de Roumare, the first Norman 
Earl of Lincoln. 





The former name, Egga, is not merely 
apocryphal, but purely fictitious. It occurs 
only among the witnesses to the spurious 
foundation charter of Croyland Abbey, a 
document fabricated by the monks of a 
subsequent age. Morcar is a person whose 
existence is better ascertained. He was 
the son of Algar, Earl of Mercia, and brother 
to Edgiva, the queen of the unfortunate 
Harold. 

In the course of the chequered history 
of the ancient Earldom of Lincoln, we find 
it divided between coparceners ; we find it 
more than once transferred in an arbitrary 
manner ; we find it retained in the hands of 
the Crown and let to farm ; and throughout 
its early history, instead of a quiet succession 
from father to son, it exhibits an almost 
constant dependence on the rights of female 
inheritance. At the same time we have 
further to remark that, during all its vicissi- 
tudes, it never became extinct, until it 
finally merged again in the Crown, and its 
rights and estates became parcel of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. The following list is 
given of the Earls :— 

1140. William de Roumare, son of Lucy, 
Countess of Chester, and a descendant of 
the Anglo-Saxon Lords of Lincolnshire, 
made Earl of Lincoln by King Stephen in 
1140; died before 1168, his grandson and 
heir being then under age. 

1141. Gilbert de Gant, became Earl on 
his marriage with the Countess Roheis, 
another descendant from the same Anglo- 
Saxon race; was Earl contemporaneously 
with William de Roumare; died 1156 with- 
out male heir. 

1216. Gilbert de Gant, nephew and heir 
male to the preceding, but having no right 
of inheritance to this dignity ; made Earl of 
Lincoln by Prince Louis of France, but never 
obtained full possession of the dignity. 

1217. Ranulph de Blondeville, Earl of 
Chester, great-grandson of the Countess 
Lucy just mentioned; confirmed Earl of 
Lincoln in 1217; died 1232, having shortly 
before his death transferred this earldom 
by charter to his fourth daughter— 

1232. Hawise de Quency, widow of 
Robert de Quency. 

1232. John de Lascy, Constable of 
Chester, having married Margaret, daughter 
of the Countess Hawise, confirmed Earl of 
Lincoln by royal charter, 23 November, 
1232; died 1258. 

1258. Henry de Lacy, son and heir; also 
Earl of Salisbury in right of his wife, 
Margaret de Longespée; died 1272. 
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1272. Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
Leicester, and Derby, having married 
Alice, only daughter and heir of Earl Henry 
de Lacy; beheaded 1322. 

1322. Alice, widow of the last Earl, 
restored to her ancestral dignity of Countess 
of Lincoln nine months after her husband’s 
death; died 1348. 

1349. Henry, Earl of Lancaster and 
Derby, nephew and heir to Earl Thomas; 
created Earl of Lincoln, 20 August, 1349; 
created Duke of Lancaster, 1351; died 1361. 

1362. John of Ghent, Earl of Richmond, 
fourth son of King Edward III., having 
married Blanche, daughter and heiress 
of Duke Henry, was created Duke of Lan- 
caster, and also used among his other titles 
that of Earl of Lincoln; died 1399. His son, 
Henry of Bolingbroke—probably the only 
English king that Lincolnshire can boast 
as its native—Earl of Derby, in that year 
became King by the title of Henry IV., 
and thus the representation of the ancient 
Earldom of Lincoln at last merged in the 
Crown as parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

The title of Earl of Lincoln was not, how- 
ever, distinctly revived until 1467, when 
King Edward IV. conferred it on his nephew, 
John de la Pole, son and heir-apparent of 
the Duke of Suffolk, who died twenty years 
later without issue. 

In 1525 King Henry VIII. bestowed the 
dignity of Earl of Lincoln on his sister’s 
son, Henry Brandon, son and heir-apparent 
of Charles, Duke of Suffolk, but it was only 
a short-lived title, for this Earl died in child- 
hood. 

Lastly, the Earldom of Lincoln was con- 
ferred in 1572 by Queen Elizabeth on her 
aged Lord High Admiral, Edward, Lord 
Clinton, in whose family it has descended 
to the present Duke of Newcastle. 

Vide ‘The Descent of the Earldom of 
Lincoln,’ by John Gough Nichols, Esq., 
F.S.A., in ‘Memoirs of the History and 
Antiquities of the County and City of Lin- 
coln,’ MPCCCL. J.C. R. 


The operative words in the patent of 
1572 (Pat. Roll No. 1090, m. 1 and 2) 
are as follows: ‘‘ad statum honorem et 
dignitatem comitis Lincoln.” 

I believe that in every similar instance 
the earldom is that of the county, and not 
of the town. Even in the case of that of 
Shrewsbury, it is only the English trans- 
lation that causes the difference, for the 
title in Latin is “‘ nomen et honorem comitis 
Salop.”’ E. A. Fry. 

Kenley, Surrey. 





The earldom of 1572 was very much 
comitatus. Three years later the Mayor 
of Boston complained of certain robbers 
or ‘“‘Pyrates” frequenting the ‘ Coastes 
of Lincolnshyer,’” and asked the Privy 
Council what was to be done with 
four of them who had been apprehended 
in accordance with “the Queenes Matic 
p’clamacon anno ij.’ The Council referred 
them to ‘‘the Lord Clynton, that is Vice- 
Admiral in those partes’ ; and his lordship 
thereupon desired his ‘“‘ very lovinge Frends 
Mr. Maior and the Justices of the borrowe 
of Boston ”’ to transfer them to his custody 
at Tattershall Castle. 

Mr. WuitE has overlooked the curious 
case of the Dukedom of Devonshire created 
(as an earldom) in 1618, during the abeyance 
(1566-1831) of the Earldom of Devon, which 
still exists. W. E. B. 
[Mr. CuarLes LanspowN also thanked for reply.] 


Danvers Famity oF SWITHLAND AND 
Lonpon (11 S. viii. 48).—Sir John Danvers 
of Swithland, second baronet, succeeded his 
father in 1753, when about 30 years of age, 
and died in 1796, aged 73. It is therefore 
quite probable that he would be the tenant 
of a house in Surrey Street, Strand, in 1743- 
1767, and of 11, Hanover Square in 1790-96. 
No other baronet of those names flourished 
during that period. W. D. Pink. 


The Sir John Danvers of 1743 cannot be the 
same as Sir John Danvers of Swithland, as 
the latter did not succeed to the baronetcy 
until 1753 (G. E. C., ‘ Complete Baronetage,’ 
v. 90). He was probably Sir John Danvers 
of Culworth, who succeeded in 1712 (G. E. C.; 
ii. 209). The only difficulty is that the 
owner of the house in Surrey Street is said 
to appear in the Rate-Books until 1767, 
whereas this Sir John Danvers died in 1744, 
As, however, G. E. C. gives no other baronet 
of this name, it may be suggested that the 
house continued in the ownership of the 
family, and no one thought it worth while 
to have the Rate-Book corrected. 

F. W. Reap. 


After 1744 there was only one Sir John 
Danvers, Bart., namely, the one of Swith- 
land, who succeeded his father, Sir Joseph, 
as second baronet in 1753, and died in 1796, 
when that baronetcy became extinct. There 
was no Sir John Danvers baronet from 1744, 
when Sir John Danvers, third baronet of 
Culworth, died, till 1753, his two sons, 
who succeeded him in the baronetcy, being 
Sir Henry, who was baronet from 1744 to 
1753, and Sir Michael, who was baronet 
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from 1753 to 1776, when that baronetcy 

became extinct. I am not able to conjecture 

who was the real owner of the house in 

Surrey Street, Strand, of which the Rate- 

Books are said to give Sir John Danvers, 

Bart., as the owner. JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


‘** DuBBInG’’: ‘‘ Inine ”’ (11S. viii. 29).— 
A “ dubbing,” variously called dubbin, daubin, 
or dobbin. was a structure of tempered clay, 
with straw or other binding material. It 
was a common method of house or barn 
construction in places where stone was not 
within easy reach. ‘‘ Wattle and daub,” 
the material used for internal partitions, 
was known in Lancashire as ‘ clam-stave- 
and-daub.”’ 

As to the second word : is it not likely that 
the manuscript survey was intended to read 
*“Wing,”’ not “ling”? The letter W, 
carelessly written, may be easily mistaken in 
this way. Upon this supposition the last 
sentence quoted would read: ‘‘a barne of 
two bayes and two wings.” ‘“ Wing”’ is here 
the equivalent of “‘aisle.’’ and is probably 
identical with “ outshot.’”’ In a survey of 
1611, for instance, there is specified ‘‘ One 
barne 2 baies, one outshut.”’ If the surmise 
above be correct, we have in “ iling” 
another instance of a ghost-word. 

R. OLiverR HeEsLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


‘** Dubbing” and “ iling ” do not occur in 
‘The Evolution of the English House,’ by 
$. O. Addy (1910), where one would expect 
to find them, as ancient barns, firehouses, 
and outhouses are fully described. Whether 
a “lean-to” was ever called a “dubbing” 
I cannot trace. but in Lancashire it was 
known as a “‘solpie roof.’ In the same 
county ‘“‘hyling”’ was formerly used for the 
aisle of a church: perhaps “iling” is in- 
tended for the same word, meaning a wing, 
or it may be used in the sense of “ cover ”’; 
compare ‘ Heling,’ ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Tom JONEs. 


for the first of these 
Dub” means 


The suggested meaning 
words is unconvincing. 
to “deen,” “tries.” 

The second of these words looks very 
like the first part of the compound “ eal- 
ing-hearth,” about which I inquired at 
10 S. xi. 87, without obtaining, however, 
a wholly satisfactory reply. The explana- 
tion then offered would seem to be exactly 
what is now wanted. Cf. ‘N.E.D.,’ under 
« Eyling (elyng. eling(e), ealing),’ in the sense 
of a “ lean-to,” or shed attached to a house. 








A quotation is given showing its use in 
that sense in co. Lancaster. The deriva- 
tion is from aisle of a church, possibly a 
diminutive form. H. W. Dickinson. 


WRECK OF THE JANE, DUCHESS OF 
GorpDon (11 S. vii. 447, 496; vill. 56).— 
I send the following. copied from Charles 
Hardy’s ‘ Register of Ships employed in the 
Service of the United East India Co., 1760- 
1812,’ which may perhaps be of assistance 
to Mr. PENRy Lewis :— 

“Jane, Duchess of Gordon, 820 tons. Ist 
voyage — Coast and Bay. (Chas. Christie, Esq.) 
Captain, John Cameron ; Ist officer, Peter Baxter 5 
2nd officer, John H. Blackburn; 3rd _ officer, 
Samuel Sims; 4th officer, Thomas Morley ; 
Surgeon, William Miller ; Purser, Peter Theobald. 
Sailed from Cork, 3lst Aug., 1805. Moorings, 
15 April, 1807. 

“Jane, Duchess of Gordon, 820 tons. 2nd 
voyage—Ceylon and Bengal. (Charles Christie, 
Esq.) Captain, John Cameron; Ist officer, 
Peter Baxter; 2nd officer, Samuel Sims; 3rd 
officer, George Coward; 4th officer, Thomas 
Osborn; Surgeon, Thomas Lathom; Purser, 
Peter Theobald. Sailed from Portsmouth, 8 May, 
1808. Parted company from the Fleet on 14 
March off the Mauritius, and not since heard of.” 

R. C. Bostock. 


In reply to Mr. J. A. THompson, to whom 
I am obliged for his information, Mr. J. J. 
Cotton’s ‘ List of Inscriptions on Tombs or 
Monuments in Madras possessing Historical 
or Archeological Interest’ is published by 
the Government Press, Madras, price 4 
rupees 12 annas, or 7s. 6d. The Madras 
Government publications may be obtained 
from several publishers in London, including 
Messrs. Constable & Co., Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
and Mr. E. Arnold, also from Messrs. H. 8. 
King & Co. 

It was certainly in the Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, and not in the Lady Jane Douglas 
(Dundas ?), that the Hope family and one of 
Richard Griffiths’s children were lost (I was 
wrong in saying ‘“four’’). The two in- 
scriptions in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Madras, 
run :— 

This cenotaph is erected in memory of Mr. 
William Hope, merchant, his beloved wife Kezia 
Hope, and their four daughters and only children 
Kezia, Ellen, Anne, and Caroline, who all perished 
at sea in the H.I.C. Jane, Duchess of Gordon, on 
or about the 16th of March, 1809. 

Eliza, Rebecca, Martha, and Anne Griffiths, 
the infant children of Richard Griffiths, mer- 
chant, and Eliza his wife. Eliza born Sept. 30, 
1801, died Aug. 22, 1805. Martha born April 18, 
1809, died 23rd of the same month. Mary Ann, 
born April 27th, and perished at sea on board 
the Jane, Duchess of Gordon. 

Two omissions will be noticed in this copy 
taken from Mr. Cotton’s book: the dates of 
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birth and death of Rebecca, and the year of 
the last child’s birth, are not stated. 

A list of the “ passengers on board the 
Wellington from Madras to London in about 
1830” is probably given in the ‘ Shipping 
Reports’ published annually in ‘ The Ceylon 
Almanac.’ I am writing to Colombo to 
ascertain whether there is such a list to be 
found. PEenry Lewis. 


Oak TREES IN A GALE (11 8. viii. 49).— 
Trees grow towards the prevalent wind of 
the district in which they find themselves ; 
that is, the wind is largely the proximate 
cause of the angle at which they stand, and 
the criterion of their development. Their 
inherent strength and their peculiarities of 
form are in considerable measure due to 
their successful resistance of storm and tem- 
pest. The trees at the edge of a thicket, 
owing to continuous exposure, are those that 
have the best hold of the ground. When 
from any cause a breach has been made 
in the rampart presented by these, the wind 
readily makes havoc with the dependent 
and less stable forces in the rear. Some 
twenty years ago, or more, a violent gale 
from an unusual direction blew down 
thousands of trees throughout Scotland, com- 
pletely changing the appearance of the land- 
scape in many places. In this case the 
assailant easily made victims by attacking 
on the weak side. 

Humpue (11 S. viii. 49).—In one of his 
discursive essays De Quincey writes sug- 
gestively and vigorously of humbug. Un- 
fortunately, at the moment memory fails 
to recall the particular theme into which 
the essayist introduces the entertaining 
digression, and the indexes to Messrs. 
Black’s edition of the Works give no help. 
But it may be profitable for the querist 
to follow up this slight clue. He may also 
find it useful to examine Ferdinando Killi- 
grew’s ‘The Universal Jester,’ c. 1740, 
being, as it is described, ‘‘ a choice collection 
of bon-mots and humbugs.” Brewer has a 
pena on the term in his ‘ Dictionary of 

hrase and Fable.’ THoMAS BAYNE. 


John Camden Hotten published in 1866 
“The Humbugs of the World,’ by P. T. 
Barnum. Wynn WESTCOTT. 


“HE” In GAME or “Toucn” (11 8. 
vii. 449 ; viii. 34).—When I was a lad a game 
called ‘Hunt the Devil to Highgate” was 
much in vogue. ‘“ He,” as he ran, was 
flicked with the ends of moistened pocket- 
handkerchiefs. CEecIL CLARKE. 











Ertuis Waker (11 S. viii. 29).—Ellis 
Walker, son of Oswald Walker, born in 
York, educated in Dublin under Mr. Ryder 
(afterwards, 1693-6, Bishop of Killaloe), 
matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
12 December, 1677, aged 16; was elected 
Scholar 1679, and became B.A. 1682. He 
subsequently obtained the degree of D.D., 
the date of which is not recorded. His will 
(dated 16 July, 1701; proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court, Ireland, by his widow, 
4 November, 1701) is endorsed ‘‘ Testamentu’ 
orile Ellis Walker nuper de Droghedagh 
S.T.D. dfti. 1701.” He is described therein 
as “ of the Towne of Drogheda Doctor,” and 
mentions his wife Elizabeth Walker, his 
son-in-law Peregrin Gastrell, his brother 
Nicholas Brown, and his mother Ann 
Walker. The seal is not heraldic, but he is 
apparently identical with Dr. Walker, school- 
master of Drogheda, for whom William 
Hawkins, Ulster King of Arms (1698-1736), 
recorded the arms, Argent, a lion rampant 
sable, a crescent for difference. Crest, a 
lion’s head erased or, gorged with a laurel 
wreath proper. G. D. B. 


HEBREW OR ARABIC PROVERB (11 8. viii. 
30).—This proverb appears in Ray’s collec- 
tion (London, 1818) in Hebrew, thus: 
“The camel, going to seek horns, lost his 
ears.” , AuFrrep CHas. JONAS. 


THe MILLER or Huntrnepon (11 S. viii. 
30).—The meaning of Spedding’s note 
‘“Grancester in Res.” in ‘The Letters and 
the Life of Francis Bacon,’ vol. iv. p. 137, 
is that in the collection of Bacon's pieces 
edited by William Rawley with the title 
‘Resuscitatio, &c., first ed., 1657, the 
letter to Toby Matthew of 10 Oct., 1609, has 
“the miller of Grancester.’”’ In Spedding’s 
edition the letter is printed from a MS. 
The village of Grantchester, two and a half 
miles from Cambridge, with its water-mill, 
the property of Merton College, Oxford, 
is as appropriate a place as Huntingdon 
to have been the home of a miller in a 
proverb or anecdote familiar to Bacon 
while an undergraduate. 

AUTHOR OF QuoTaTION WANTED (11 S. 
v. 108; vii. 475).—The same “ thought 
stolen from Cato” is expressed in the con- 
cluding lines of ‘The Church Porch,’ in 
George Herbert’s ‘ Temple ’ :— 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains : 

If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 
See ‘N. & Q.,’ 118. iv. 356. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 
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Sanp - Protures (11 S. viii. 69). — Mr. 
HUTCHINSON will find an interesting account 


of sand - paintings in ‘ Knight’s Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ under the article ‘ Zobel, 
Benjamin.’ 


In this it is stated that Zobel was born 
at Memmingen in 1762, came to London in 
1783, and became acquainted with Mor- 
land and with Schweickhardt, ‘‘ table-deco- 
rator ’’ to King George III., to which office 


Zobel succeeded. A_ silver plateau was 
placed upon the dining-table, and the 


decorator put figures of flowers, birds, and 
animals made of coloured sand on it; 
these were renewed every day. The idea 
occurred to Zobel that he could possibly 
make permanent figures, which he accom- 
plished by means of a paste, the chief in- 
gredients of which were gum arabic and 
spirits of wine. He called this method of 
painting marmo-tinto. The Duke of York 
possessed the largest collection of these sand- 
paintings, which were sold at Oatlands with 
his other pictures. I do not know the date of 
the sale, but the Duke died in 1827. Other 
owners of sand-paintings were the Duke of 
Northumberland and Sir Willoughby Gordon. 
I have three specimens, which formerly 
belonged to my grandfather, Mr. Samuel 
Sherrington, of Great Yarmouth. The 
subjects are dray horses (28 in. by 20 in.) 
and a lion and a tiger (a pair, 12 in. by 
10 in.). STEPHEN J. ALDRICH. 
New Southgate. 


My recollection of talks some years ago 
with a member of the Zobell (I think the 
name was spelt thus) family is that the sand 
artist was father of the engraver, who was 
father or grandfather of my informant. 


WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


Scotr: SranHopr (11 8S. vii. 409).—I 
have been informed by an eminent authority 
‘that he has no doubt that the Stanhope 
alluded to was the Hon. Col. James Stan- 
hope, third son of Charles, third Earl Stan- 
hope.” 

According to Lodge’s ‘ Peerage,’ Col. 
Stanhope was born 1788, and died 6 March, 
1825. F. C. Wuite. 


‘GREAT Historica PICTURE OF THE 
Srece OF Acre’ (11 S. vii. 227, 292).—This 
was Porter’s first large picture. John 
Britton, who does not mention the date of 
its exhibition, tells us that he painted the 
whole in six weeks, and that a series of large 





etchings was made of it by Schiavonetti. 
MARGARET LAVINGTON, | 





“THE CrookepD Bitter”’ (11 S. viii. 50)- 
—TI am indebted to Mr. T. W. Huck for the 
following information :— 

“In Pigot & Co.’s ‘ National, London, and 

Provincial Directory for 1832-3-4’ there are 
six Crooked Billets mentioned, one of which is 
probably the one required. In 1832 it was 
occupied by Wm. Garrett, and is situated at 
1, King Street, Tower Hill (near the Mint). In 
1865 a Crooked Billet Tavern, which also stilk 
exists, is recorded at 10, Crooked Lane, leading 
from King William Street to Miles Lane.” 
There are also Crooked Billets at 43, King 
David Lane, E.; 93, Hoxton Street, N.; and 
32, St. George Street, E. Probably Lar- 
wood’s ‘ History of Signboards ’ would give 
some information, but I have not got it. 
I think there has been a note in ‘N. & Q.’ 
on this subject. J. ARDAGH. 

[‘‘The Crooked Billet,” as a sign for inns, was: 
discussed at 10S. ix. 190, 452; x. 38, 77.] 


‘* SCOLOPENDRA CETACEA ” (11S. vii. 347, 
410, 517,).—I am extremely beholden to 
Dr. Ritcure for his suggestion that the 
Scolopendra cetacea of the ancients is well 
identifiable with some Nereid worm. In- 
deed, a certain species of Nereidians, some 
6 ft. long, and inhabiting coral reefs near 
this town, goes under the name Umi- 
mukade (lit. sea-centipede). Apparently it 
is not very rare, and is frequently taken 
together with the corals destined to the 
manufacture of quicklime; but as it soon 
decays then, I could never meet one in its 
natural state. Doubtless in such huge 
Nereid worms originated the old Japanese 
narratives of monstrous centipedes that 
attacked dragons in a sea or lake (see my 
letters on ‘ The Centipede-Whale ’ in Nature, 
1897-8), as well as the Chinese record of a 
ponderous centipede stranded on the seashore 
of Kwang-chau in A.D. 745, which is said to 
have given from its legs only altogether 
120 kin (=1591b.) of edible flesh. Com- 
pare with this an account of the palolo, a 
marine Nereid esteemed a great delicacy 
in Samoa, in George Brown’s ‘ Melanesians 
and Polynesians,’ 1910, p. 135. 

From Bostock and Riley’s ‘The Natural 
History of Pliny ’ (note 30, at p. 452, vol. ii., 
in ‘‘ Bohn’s Classical Library ’’) I see Cuvier 
had already hit on thé identity of the marine 
scolopendre with the Nereid worms, though 
from points somewhat different from Dr. 
Rircute’s. There we read :— 

‘“*The animal, Cuvier says, which is here men- 
tioned as the scolopendra, is in reality of the class 
of worms that have red blood, or annelids, such, 
for instance, as the Nereides of larger size. These, 
having on the sides tentacles which bear a strong 
resemblance to feet, and sharp jaws, might, he 
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says, be very easily taken for scolopendre. 
They have also a fleshy trunk, often very volu- 
minous, and so flexible that it can be extended 
or withdrawn, according to the necessities of 
the animal. It is this trunk, Cuvier thinks, 
that gave occasion to the story that it could 
disgorge its entrails, and then swallow them 
again. 

By the way, I may note here that every 
Japanese living near the sea is quite familiar 
with the peculiarity of the native trepang 
{Stichopus japonicus) to vomit forth its 
intestines and perish soon after being taken 
out of sea-water. Also it was formerly 
believed in this part that the toad forced 
to swallow tobacco-juice would vomit all 
its guts. carry them in its mouth to the 
nearest water, wash them thoroughly, and 
then gulp them down, so as to make them 
reoccupy their normal places in its body. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


SPENCER'S Patent Crip (11 8. vii. 190).— 
Herbert Spencer’s “binding pin,” as_ he 
calls it, is fully described in his ‘ Autobio- 
graphy,’ vol. i. pp. 306 and 544. It was not 
patented, but was registered in the name 
of Ackerman as a “ useful design ’”? under an 
Act of Parliament repealed many years ago. 
The binder was intended for insertion in the 
fold of unstitched periodicals, so as to hold 
them together at the top and hottom. About 
twenty-five years ago this ‘‘ binding pin” 
arrived in England from New York as the 
latest Yankee notion, but I have not seen 
it on sale for some time past. I enclose 
two home-made specimens, which perhaps 
you will kindly forward to your correspond- 
ent. R. B. P. 


REFERENCE AND QUOTATION WANTED 
(11 S. vii. 288).—The quotation is correct, 
and will be found in Sir Humphry Davy’s 
‘Consolations in Travel’ (which he wrote 
in 1829), in Dialogue V., entitled ‘The 
Chemical Philosopher.’ In the seventh 
edition of the work (London, John Murray, 
1869) it occurs on 239, 240; in the 
edition published in ‘‘ Cassell’s National 
Library,” in 1889, it is on p. 157. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


Peter Perr, 1610-70 (11 S. viii. 27).— 
With regard to the date of Pett’s death, 
may I call Mr. ALecK ABRAHAMS’S attention 
to the genealogy of the family in The 
Ancestor, x. 147-78 (‘The Builders of the 
Navy’), in which it is stated that his will 
was proved 2 Dec., 1672 (p. 169)? 

G. H. Wuire. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Fane: VANE: VAUGHAN (11 S. vii. 
484). — I should greatly doubt whether 
“a Vane” can represent ‘ap Vaughan.” 
Vaughan, Welsh Fychan, is not a personal 
name, but an adjective, “ little.’ A man 
might be called, e.g., Harri Fychan, ‘“‘ Henry 
the Little.’ or Harri ap Gwilym Fychan, 
“Henry, son of William the Little,” but 
not Harri ap Fychan; at all events, I do 
not remember ever to have seen a name 
of this type, and it seems on the face of it 
a highly improbable method of naming a 
person. H. I. B. 


“ THE E1GHT AND FortTIE MEN” (11S. viii. 
49).—These were the vestry. O. S. T. will 
find the information he needs in Burn’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’ s.v. ‘ Vestry’; in 1834 
Report on the Poor Law; in Webb’s 
‘ Local Government’ ; and under Twelvemen, 
Duodecim, Eightmen, Twenty-four Men, &c.. 
in some of the published churchwardens’ 
accounts. YGREC. 


DownveErRRY (11S. vii. 168; viii. 32).—In 
‘Words and Places.’ by the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, M.A., p. 468, the name Derry is 
derived from the Erse dotre, an oak, as is 
also the name Kildare. 

RicuD. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

(Mr. J. FincH also thanked for reply.] 


PrivaTE ScuHoots (11 S. vii. 488; viii. 
58).— Ernest Bracebridge at School,’ by 
W. H. G. Kingston; ‘The Cherry Stones,’ 
by the Rev. William Adams, M.A.; and 
‘Louis’ School-Days,’ by E. J. May, will 
minister to the want of your correspondent. 
These old stories have been reprinted in one 
volume, and published: London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.; Glasgow, 
Thomas D. Morison. St. SwirHin. 


“Att Sirk GARNET” (11 S. viii. 70).— 
This soldiers’ saying came into use, I believe, 
during the Egyptian campaign. I remem- 
ber questioning an army man about it 
shortly after the fall of Khartum, and he 
told me it arose from the general faith of 
the regulars in Sir Garnet Wolseley. If 
that general gave an order, however dis- 
agreeable, it must be all right, “all Sir 
Garnet,” or ‘ O.K.” Won. JAGGARD. 


‘THE READER’ AND Dr. JOHNSON’S 
Dictionary (11 S. vii. 468; viii. 36, 75).— 
For the sake of the accuracy of ‘N. & Q..,’ 
will you allow me to state that the name of 
the last editor of The Reader was not Ben- 
| dysshe, as given in three issues of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
| but Bendyshe ? REGALIS. 
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RuGHCOMBE CasTLE (11 S. vii. 327).— 
This was a crenellated house in the parish 
of Tisbury, Wiltshire, and all that is known 
about it will be found in Hoare’s ‘ History 
of Wiltshire,’ vol. v., Dunworth Hundred, 
p- 130 et seq. Licence to crenellate it was 
granted by patent 1 Edward III. 

E. A. Fry. 





Hotes on Books. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Office —Edward III.: Vol. XIV. 1367- 
1370. (Stationery Office.) 

THE text of this volume was prepared, under the 

immediate supervision of Sir . C. Maxwell 

Lyte, by Mr. R. F. Isaacson and Mr. M. C. B. 

Dawes. A comparison of the Patent Rolls of the 

fourteenth century with those of the thirteenth 

might prove one of the most effective illustrations 
of the change which had crept, was still creeping, 
over the life and spirit of the country. It is 
not so easy to define as to perceive, but perhaps 
its most obvious character is the loss—evident 
even in these formal documents—of colour, 
vitality, and gentleness. We are, of course, here 
in the England which had scarcely begun to 
recover from the Black Death. To the year 

1367 belongs an_ interesting document—the 

“certain articles and observances for its good 

discipline and rule,’ sent to the hospital of 

St. Bartholomew by Oxford, which had been 

granted by charter to the provost and scholars of 

St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, and, in the persons of 

the chaplain and eight brethren, two whole and 

six infirm, had proved of bearing so “ wilful and 
disreputable as to cause great scandal.’’ To the 
same year belongs a “ pardon” of the common 
type, yet suggesting a curiously aggravated 
series of offences, in that it is to a certain Joan 
de Coupeland for all “ larcenies, robberies, homi- 
cides, treasons, adhesions to the King’s enemies, 
trespasses, oppressions, conspiracies, deceptions, 
extortions, excesses, passages and shipments of 
wools, uncustomed and uncoketted, and of corn 
and victuals without the realm, and all other 
felonies committed by her.” Dated twelve days 
later is the pardon granted to one Walter Auncel, 
chaplain, who at “‘ Egebaston,” as he went out with 
others of ‘‘ Bermyngham ” to sport at archery, was 
challenged by a man, who placed his cap on the 
ground and said, ‘‘ Shoot at my cap,” and, accept- 
ing the challenge, had the misfortune to miss 
the cap and hit a stone, when the arrow, glancing 
aside, struck and killed another man who stood by. 

A scene of violence, in which Walter de Derfeld, 

chaplain, took part, is depicted in the commission 

of oyer and terminer upon the complaint of 

Margaret, lady of the town of Doncaster, who 

roused the wrath of her neighbours by attempting 

to punish a baker guilty of a breach of the assize 
of bread. Two or three times occurs mention of 
groups of forgers who forge “the great, privy 
and secret seals of the pope, the king, the arch- 
bishops, bishops and other prelates’; and we 
have about the same number of prohibitions 
with regard to the conveying of letters patent, 
bulls, and other instruments to and from the 
Roman Court. The affairs of religious houses 








| 
show the same rather gloomy and unedifying 


aspect as secular affairs: we have an interesting 
inquiry into the case of Alesia de Everyngham, 
alleged by the master of the order of ‘‘ Sempyng- 
ham ”’ to be a nun who was apostate, and who, 
by the report of the members of the house she 
was said to belong to, was no such thing; we 
have the priory of St. Frideswide’s committed to 
John de Nowers and John de _ Baldyngdon, 
because the prior has bound that house in such 
intolerable sums beyond the seas that there is 
danger that divine worship there will cease and 
the canons be dispersed; we have the King, 
out of devotion to God and St. Etheldreda, 
making grants from his treasury to the bishopric 
of Ely because the “ implements ”’ thereof—i.e., 
the oxen, stots, and cart-horses—have been 
scattered by neglect and the long absence of the 
bishop. In 1369 the King granted a pardon to 
the abbot and convent of St. Edmund for having 
buried secretly and without inquest a monk who 
was slain in a night brawl in the abbey dormitory, 
they pleading that they were ignorant such action 
was felony. It must, one supposes, have been 
desperation which induced Thomas and John 
de Sothern to come armed and in array of war 
to the church of Mitton and expel the religious 
who held it, and carry away and consume the 
“tithes, fruits and profits of the same”; and 
desperation which prompted the outrageous 
ferocity shown again and again by Thomas 
Breton of Wraweby, who is pardoned at the 
request of Walter Huwet ‘for good service to 
be rendered....in the company of Walter in the 
parts of Aquitaine and elsewhere in foreign parts.’” 

One of the most important of the documents 
included here is an instance of trial by battle 
between John Mawer, who turned “ King’s 
approver,” and certain other felons, all of whom 
he overcame. Another is the inspeximus and 
ratification to the dean and chapter of the King’s 
free chapel of St. Martin-le-Grand of certain 
tenements (enumerated) in London parishes, 
bequeathed to them in emulation of William de 
Wikeham’s munificence to the chapel on its 
re-erection, after it had been blown down and 
totally ruined by a tempest. It is tempting to 
quote yet other interesting documents which we 
have noted, but our space will hardly allow of it~ 


British Borough Charters, 1042-1216. By Adolphus 
Ballard. (Cambridge University Press.) 


WE recognize in Mr. Ballard one of those laborious 
researchers who are content to play the compara- 
tively thankless part of ‘‘ the Giblites,” the useful 
tribe who hew and quarry the rough material 
which others, perhaps less industrious, but more 
ambitious, may utilize for their own loftier erec- 
tions. His previous book on the Domesday Boroughs: 
finds in this its natural complement. It is no dero- 
gation from its importance. considering how vital a 
part was played by the charter in municipal his- 
tory, to say that it is a work essentially technical 
in character, which only the serious student of his- 
torical antiquities will be able to value at its true 
worth. It is a book of “ sources,” an abiblion to he 
consulted rather than a readable biblion. In the 
words of the author, ‘it professes to be an analy- 
tical digest of the charters granted to the burgesses 
of the boroughs of the British Isles before the 19th 
of October, 1216, the day of the death of King 
John.” He has extracted and codified some 330 of 
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these documents, chiefly belonging to the twelfth 
century, for which the historian of institutions will 
not fail to thank him. 


THE problem of India is put in the forefront 
of the August Nineteenth Century, where first 
Sir William Lee-Warner acutely discusses the 
problem of providing an efficient Civil Service for 
India, and then Mr. Geoffrey Cookson forcibly 
challenges the capacity of any English Civil 
Service, however efficient, to deal with the diffi- 
culties, decade by decade intensified, that spring 
from diversity of race, and yet more from diver- 
gence of ideals. Miss Rose M. Bradley gives us an 
easy and well-proportioned sketch of Mrs. Anna 
Larpent, the ‘‘ Industrious Diarist of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” and wife of John Larpent, the 
licenser of plays, whose journal runs to seventeen 
volumes, recording her daily life from 1773 to 
1830, and needs some search and patience before 
material for entertainment can be extracted 
from it. Mrs. Stirling’s article on John Herring— 
‘The Whip and the Brush ’—struck us as a 
particularly pleasing biographical sketch; and 
* Petersburg in 1806: from the Diary of R. H. 
Lawrence,’ communicated by Mrs. Lawrence, 
if a rather heavy performance, contains several 
remarks and bits of description which are really 
interesting. Lord Harberton’s ‘ Does it Rhyme ? ’ 
—a long paper full of repetitions—labours under 
the disadvantage of being facetious without being 
witty, and boisterous without being convincing. 
The writer refers to Mrs. Hemans always as 
“* Mother Hemans ’’—no harm in that, of course ; 
we mention it merely as an indication of the kind 
of thing the reader may expect in the way of 
humour. Bishop Frodsham, though he comes 
to no conclusion and offers no counsel, gives us a 
useful picture of the conditions which surround 
the experiment of a white colonization of Tropical 
Australia. 


WE have received from the London County 
Council the announcement of the publication 
of the fourth volume of their ‘ Survey of London.’ 
This volume, which has been prepared by Mr. 
Walter H. Godfrey, a member of the Committee 
for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London, relates in general to the western portion 
of the parish of Chelsea. It contains architec- 
tural descriptions, with topographical notes, 
of about 65 of the most interesting buildings, 
including Beaufort, Danvers, Lindsey Stanley, 
and Argyll Houses, and historical and, biographical 
notes on their most famous occupants. It is 
illustrated by 104 plates. 


Mr. Ceci CLARKE writes :—“It is pleasant to 
be now able to record that a commemorative tablet 
to Benjamin Disraeli has, through the courtesy of 
the Duke of Westminster, just been placed upon 
No. 29, Park Lane. The inscription runs :— 

Here lived Benjamin Disraeli 
Earl of Beaconsfield 
from 1839 
to 1873. 
This has been affixed to the wall on the left of the 
entrance to the house, which is in Upper Grosvenor 
Street. The token is of elegant design, in grey 
metal work with ornamental border, similar to the 
one erected at No. 10, South Street, Park Lane, to 
the memory of that ‘ministering angel, Florence 
Nightingale. ’—(See 10 S. v. 483; vi. 52, 91, 215, 356.) 





BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Mr. B. H. BLACKWELL of Oxford devotes his. 
Catalogue 150 mostly to European Philology. 
The works include the library of Dr. Sweet as 
well as books from E. W. B. Nicholson’s collection. 
The index indicates the contents—General and 
Comparative Philology ; Anglo-Saxon; Gothic ; 
English Language (Old, Middle, and New English) ; 
Irish, Scottish, and Welsh ; German Language and 
Literature; Dutch; Romance Languages; Old 
French; Italian; Spanish and Portuguese ; 
Russian and Slavonic ; Non-European, &c. 

Mr. Blackwell has also a Catalogue of the first 
portion of the library of a collector of sevens 
teenth- and eighteenth-century literature. This 
comprises works relating to Defoe, Swift, Pope, 
and Johnson ; also books dealing with the history 
and topography of Oxford, and scarce Civil War 
and other historical tracts. 


Mr. WILLIAM Downine’s Birmingham Cata- 
logue 520 contains the Ashendene Press Dante, 
folio, oak boards, 1909, 201.; a very scarce book 
on Heraldry, Woodward and Burnett’s, 2 vols., 
1892, 41. 10s.; and the Edition de Luxe of Tennyson, 
12 vols., 7l. 7s. (this includes the Life by his 
son). Under Armour is Hewitt’s ‘ Ancient Armour,’ 
3 vols., crimson morocco, a very handsome set, 
1855-60, 31. 3s. There is a choice copy of Bewick’s 
‘ Birds,’ 2 vols., green morocco, 1804, 37. 10s. 
There is a copy of the only complete English 
edition of Plutarch’s ‘Lives’ and Morals,’ 
10 vols., 21. 10s. There is the Edinburgh edition 
of the Waverley Novels, 48 vols., 8vo, 1901-3, 
131. 13s.; also a set of Jesse’s ‘ Court Memoirs,’ 
*George Selwyn,’ and other works, 30 vols., 1901, 
7l. 18s. 6d. Under Gardens is Triggs’s ‘ Gardens 
in England and Scotland,’ 3l. 3s. There are 
works under Heraldry and Genealogy. There are 
also a few gems of Egyptian origin from the 
Rustaffjael and other collections. 


WE are glad to welcome the first Catalogue of 
Messrs. Sydney Harper & Sons of Bideford. It 
is a good general list, and the prices are moderate. 
There are works under Arctic and Astronomy. 
Devonshire of course finds a place. Under 
Fielding is a handsome set edited by Leslie 
Stephen, 10 vols., three-quarter levant. This 
copy is No. 134 of the Edition de Luxe, 
published at 401. Messrs. Harper offer it for 
7 guineas. There is a cheap set of Newman’s 
Sermons, 6s. 6d. On the front of the cover of the 
Catalogue is affixed an illustration of the Queen 
Anne chair made to the order of the poet Gay 
in 1708. It is now in the possession of Mr. Sydney 
Harper. 


Messrs. Lupton Bros., Burnley, have in their 
Catalogue No. 123 collections under Archeology, 
Egyptology, Africa, Architecture, Australia, and 
Bibliography. A copy of the ‘ Century Dictionary’ 
is priced 31. 17s. 6d., published at 241. The tenth 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ pub- 
lished at 451., can be had for 91. 9s. A set of the 
Lancashire Parish Register Society Publications, 
from the commencement, 1898, to 1905, is 61. 


Mr. ALEXANDER W. MacpHaltL’s Edinburgh 
List 115 has, as usual, a number of works of 
Scottish interest. Kay’s ‘ Portraits,’ first edi- 
tion, 4 vols., is 27. 2s.; Douglas’s ‘ Peerage of 
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Scotland,’ 2 vols., folio, 1818, 22. 5s.; and Ed- 
wards’s ‘ Modern Scottish Poets,’ 16 vols., 2/. 2s. 
There are some old acts for levying at Dundee 
two pennies Scots on every pint of ale, 1731 ; 
Edinburgh, the same, 1717. There certainly 
should not be a house without a copy of Mac- 
aulay’s ‘ England’: Mr. Macphail offers a copy 
of what we like best of all, the edition in 8 vols., 
crown octavo, for 8s. 6d. We gave four times 
that for ours, and would give double the amount 
rather than miss it from our shelves. 


Messrs. Maaas & Co. send us their Catalogue 
$11, being Part I. (A—L) of their series of ‘ Old- 
Time Literature.’ They have an_ interesting 
collection here of incunabula, and in particular 
from Venice: Vindelin de Spira’s Curtius (c. 1471), 
241.; Jenson’s Valla (‘De Lingue Latine Ele- 
gantia; et de ego, mei, tui et sui’), 1471, 427. ; 
and an ‘Imitatio Christi’ by an unknown 
Venetian printer, formerly in the Amherst library 
—a rare edition not represented either in the 
Bodleian or the British Museum, c. 1480, 211. 
Among other Italian incunabula we noticed the 
Florentine ‘ Convivio,’ printed by Bonaccorai, 
1490, 18/. 18s.; while from northern presses we 
have Amerbach’s St. Augustine (‘De Trinitate 
and ‘ De Civitate Dei’), printed at Basle, 1489, 
101. 10s.; Ulrich Zell’s edition of Leonardus de 
Utino’s ‘ Sermones de Sanctis,’ with pen initials 
in red and blue and the original binding (Cologne, 
1473), 34l.; and Zainer’s ‘De Adherendo Vero 
Deo,’ by Albertus Magnus, Ulm, 1474, 111. 11s. 
But the best things in this Catalogue are the two 
great Bibles: a first edition of Coverdale—the 
“Bug” and ‘ Treacle”? Bible—for which 2751. 
is asked, and, yet better perhaps, the ‘ Complu- 
tensian Polyglot,’ a complete copy, which includes 
the six-leaved sheet bearing the Greek preface 
to St. Paul’s Epistles, 1514-17, 1151. Good, 
even though of minor interest, are also Matthew’s 
Bible, 1549, 451.; a first edition of the Low 
German version of Luther’s Bible, 1533, 521. 10s.; 
and the second folio edition of the French Bible, 
printed by Lempereur, 1534, 221. 10s. 

In the way of chronicles we have the ‘first 
black-letter Arnold, ending with the death of 
Prince Arthur (1502), printed at Antwerp, 881. 108.5 
Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘ Cronycles of Englonde — 
the 1528 edition—28/.; and an attractive Frois- 
sart, 1530, Paris, Jehan Petit, 121. 12s. W orth 
notice is Florio’s ‘Second Frutes....to which is 
Annexed his Gardine of Recreation,’ a small 4to 
*“»rinted for Thomas Woodcock, dwelling at the 
Black-beare, 1591,’’ which, in the sonnet ‘Phaeton 
to his Friend Florio,’ is supposed by some to 
contain an unrecognized sonnet of Shakespeare’s, 
981, Pine’s Horace—the first issue, which has 
the error on the medal of Cesar—engraved 
throughout, bound in the contemporary dark-blue 
morocco, 1733, is an attractive item for which 
151. 15s. is asked. Braithwaite’s ‘The Honest 
Ghost,’ with the second part entitled ‘ An Age 
for Apes,’ a first edition having both of Vaughan’s 
engravings, is offered for 421. 10s. , Among first 
editions of poets we noticed Collins’s Odes,’ 
1747, 141. 14s. ; Goldsmith’s ‘ Good-natured Man 
(the rare first issue), 1768, 187. 18s.; and John- 
son’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 1781, 91. 9s. And a 
word must be said about a copy of the first Greek 
and Latin Lexicon, made by Joannes Crastonus, 
and printed at Milan c. 1480, which is here to be 
trad for 127. 12s. 








Messrs. Myers & Co. send two Catalogues, 
Nos. 193-4. The former contains a small collec- 
tion of Shakespeariana. A’Beckett’s ‘ Comic 
History of England,’ 2 vols., half calf, is 3l. 15s., 
and his ‘ Rome’ 41. 4s., both being first editions. 
Under Beaconsfield Souvenirs are some purchases 
at the Hughenden sale. Under Binding are some 
choice specimens. Coloured Plates include some 
Japanese examples. Under Cruikshank will 
be found Ainsworth’s Magazine, 17 vols., 1842-50, 
4l. 10s.; and a fine copy of the first edition of 
‘The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ Bogue, 
1851, 2l. 2s. Under Decoration is Audsley’s 
‘Practical Decorator,’ folio, 21. 10s. There is 
an extra-illustrated copy of the edition of 
Hogarth by Sala, 70 additional plates, 1866, 
4l. 4s. Works under Napoleon include a pre- 
sentation copy of Verestchagin’s ‘ Napoleon in 
Russia,’ imperial folio, 51. Under Sue is a 
uniform set of his works, 20 vols., 1900, 91. 10s. 

Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue 194 contains 
portraits, naval, military, political, and literary ; 
also portraits of ladies. In addition there are 
political caricatures, views in Rome by Piranesi, 
French engravings, Arundel Society’s chromo- 
lithographs, and a few original drawings and oil 
paintings. 

Messrs. JAMES RIMELL & Son’s Catalogue 233 
is devoted to the Fine Arts. There are nearly 
thirteen hundred items; we can quote only a 
few to give an idea of the contents. The Works 
of Robert and James Adam, 2 vols. in 1, imp. 
folio, printed for the authors, 1778-9, are 
191. 19s.; Bloome’s ‘ Five Columns of Archi- 
tecture,’ black-letter, 1601, 61. 10s.; and the 
Works of Blake, Quaritch, 1893, 3 vols., 51. 5s. 
The first edition of Burgmair’s ‘Le Triomphe 
de ?Empereur Maximilien I.,’ royal folio, 1796, 
is 101. 10s. A note states: ‘‘ These wonderful 
series of engravings were made early in the six- 
teenth century, but for some reason were laid 
aside unused until 1796.’’ Among scarce works is 
‘Temple of Taste,’ comprising historical engrav- 
ings, also views of the principal buildings in 
gern 4to, original boards, uncut, 1795, 

Ol, 10s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

ON receiving W. G. D. F.’s address, O. S. T. 
offers to send him the names of 55 of the 123 
persons who died in the Black Hole from the 
pamphlet by Holwell. 

F. A. J.—Mr. Sypney HERBERT suggests that 
information might be obtained from Mrs. Burns, 
7, Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham. 

X. Y. Z.—Many thanks. The ‘‘skit” appeared 
jn full in our columns at 7S. ix. 11. 

L. E. Mortarty.—Forwarded. 





